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Vingts, to provide an asylum for 300 blind folk1, when he sent succour
to provinces threatened with famine, when he personally attended the
poor and sick, he was applying the precepts of his religion with intelli-
gence and love, but he was far from possessing any of our modern ideas.
For this same man, still with the intention of securing his own salvation
and that of others, shewed himself capable of cruel fanaticism.

He indeed punished blasphemers and persecuted heretics with great
harshness. It was owing to his active co-operation that Popes Gregory IX
and Innocent IV were enabled to establish the Inquisition in France,
when in most countries of Europe it was repulsed by the secular clergy.
And especially from 1233 onwards the persecution became systematically
organised, and spread almost throughout France, because of the resistance
offered by the Cathari in the South and infection from the Albigensian
heresy in the Northern provinces. Louis and his mother defrayed the
expenses of the inquisitors, and supplied them with a guard for their
protection. The secular clergy had abandoned their ancient prerogative
at the request of the Pope and the king; while councils at Beziers, Albi,
and Tours established the tribunals of the Inquisition and their terrible
secret procedure, which was to exert so sinister an influence on French
criminal law. The officials of St Louis offered no opposition to prose-
cutions which enabled them, by means of confiscations tending to the
king's advantage, to enrich the treasury and round off the demesne.

The prevailing credulity is shewn by the "belief accorded to Brother
Robert, who between 1233 and 1239 terrorised the tie de France,
Burgundy, Champagne, and Flanders. He was a converted Patarine, and
was therefore nicknamed the JSougre or Bulgar. After a holocaust of 183
heretics, or so-called heretics, who were burned before an immense throng
at Mont-Aime in Champagne, men realised that this maniac was con-
demning Orthodox and Cathari alike; he died in prison. We have seen
how in the Midi the Albigensian resistance ended in the final submission
of Raymond VII. But the persecution continued, and the Count of
Toulouse helped therein, in accordance with his promise. He shewed
great zeal. In the year of his death (1249) he burned near Agen 80
Cathari who had recanted their errors, and whom an inquisitor would not
have handed over to the secular arm for execution. After him came the
greedy Alphonse of Poitiers, who married his daughter and took pos-
session of the country; he was less barbarous, but gave his support to
prosecutions from which the king allowed him to benefit.

Personally Louis IX would certainly not have ordered the burning of
repentant heretics, for one of his great desires was for conversions. Just
as at his abbey of Royaumont he educated Saracen children whom he
had brought from the East, so by his generous gifts he succeeded in

1 These were poor Paris folk, and not, as told by legend; three hundred knights
blinded in the Crusade. See L. Legrand, Le9 Quinxe-Vingte (MAnoire* de faSociettde
fHistoire de Part*, 1886, pp. 107 sq.)-
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